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Part V, "The Conservation of Human Resources," which comprises 
about two-fifths of this large volume, should undoubtedly have received 
separate publication, in justice to the valuable material that it contains. 
Certainly the editor did not plan merely a reference volume, but rather 
a readable and popular book. And there are limits to the powers of 
attention and concentration, even of the trained mind! In the section 
are able monographs, written by distinguished specialists, on "Heredity," 
"Child Welfare," "Vocational Education," "Health," "Food," "In- 
dustrial Hygiene," "Delinquency and Crime," "Venereal Disease," 
" Recreation and Play," and " Mental Hygiene." All are timely, penned 
in the light of the war and in terms of reconstruction policy. 

The editor's two introductory chapters are quite adequate, if mani- 
fold and in places labored. Mr. Friedman is to be admired for his 
tireless work of selection and integration in so vast a field. Herbert 
Hoover's Foreword, as brilliant a little gem as the whole volume con- 
tains, reveals this great American as a true liberal and an exceedingly 
well-balanced social scientist. 

Francis Tyson 

University of Pittsburgh 



A Philosophy of Play. By Luther Halsey Gtjlick. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1920. Pp. 291. $1.60. 

This book was posthumously published from a manuscript that was 
practically completed before the death of Dr. Gulick. Miss Anna L. 
von der Osten who had assisted him in the preparation of the manu- 
script had charge of the editing. 

In a brief foreword, Joseph Lee refers to it as the "last message of 
the master," to those interested in the recreation movement, and as a 
''legacy of an American pioneer in the vitally important field of edu- 
cation." Mr. Lee probably does not overestimate the place that Dr. 
Gulick occupied in the field of public recreation. He was in fact a 
pioneer in a field that even yet has extremely few scientific students. 
And his actual accomplishments as a practical leader and teacher of play 
gave him a place of authority among recreation workers. 

The book is the first whole volume of play theory published in 
America, and the most important published anywhere since the volumes 
of Groos on The Play of Animals and The Play of Man. It comes as a 
welcome boon to a field extremely lacking in theoretical foundation. 
The recreation movement of the past quarter-century has been chiefly 
an elaboration of a few popular ideas on the need for more play space 
and for the need for supervision of play. There has been no consistent 
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body of principles, and in fact no real understanding of the physical and 
mental processes involved in play. 

This small volume of Dr. Gulick's does not attempt to supply this 
entire want. The writer was not equipped for technical psychological 
or pedagogical or sociological analysis. He is guilty, as Mr. Lee points 
out in the Foreword, of misinterpreting the foundation of Frobel's edu- 
cational methods. His remark (p. xiii) that "the origin and develop- 
ment of gangs and team games among boys similarly present facts that 
do not seem to harmonize with the views of contemporary sociologists," 
also leads one to wonder what modern sociological writings he had read 
or not read. He does express a preference for the theories of Gum- 
plowitz. In the chapter on the "Play of Animals" (p. Ill) he says that 
"it is also evident that tradition and example are necessary parts of 
animal play." The ascribing of tradition to animal society is based upon 
a misconception of animal psychology, and the evidence he cites for the 
notion that animals are taught how to play and hunt and fight is far 
from convincing. 

In spite of these limitations on his technical equipment, he has given 
us the most complete treatment we yet have of the psychic foundations 
of play and the principles which should guide its organization and 
direction. What he lacked in technical equipment for theoretical dis- 
cussion he more than made up in the breadth of his observation of actual 
play activities and in the sanity of judgment and keenness of insight 
that he brought to this observation. The book is the fruit of twenty 
years of careful observation. 

The fundamental point of view maintained throughout is the instinc- 
tive theory of Groos, but he does not carry as far as did Groos the notion 
that play in children or animals is the practice of instincts for the pur- 
pose of perfecting their later expression. He emphasizes rather the 
survival value, for life in the earlier history of the race, of the instincts 
that are active in play, and the fundamental necessity for our giving 
these instincts opportunity for an expression that is adapted to modern 
conditions. He did not seem to be aware that his point, that tradition 
molds the form of play while instinct drives it, is a fundamental of 
modern sociological thought. He records some excellent examples of 
this complementary relation of instinct and tradition. 

The final chapters, on the practical aspects of provision for play and 
control and utilization of the instinctive tendencies for social welfare, 
contain no new theory but are excellently put and sanely proportioned. 

Cecil C. North 
Ohio State University 



